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HE references in the following bibliography from the literature 

on exceptional children are classified as follows: materials con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal, backward, and dull-normal children, 
(2) behavior and problem cases and dependent children, (3) juve- 
nile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted children, (5) blind and par- 
tially seeing children, (6) crippled children, (7) deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children, (8) delicate children, (9) speech defectives, and 
(ro) general references. The references in the first four of these clas- 
sifications were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in 
the remaining classifications, by Dr. Ingram. 


TRENDS NOTED IN RECENT LITERATURE ON THE 
MENTALLY EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

During the past year there has been an increase in the number 
of articles devoted to mentally exceptional children. Several new 
textbooks, handbooks, directories, and bibliographies have appeared. 
The educational yearbooks have taken up the theme and are giving 
increased attention to the education of the mental deviates as one 
phase of curriculum reorganization to fit individual pupil needs. 
Articles continue to appear on the question whether mentally re- 
tarded pupils can be improved through better environmental con- 
ditions. The educational problems presented by delinquent and so- 
cially maladjusted children are receiving more intelligent considera- 
tion. There is a notable increase in the literature relating to gifted 
children. More research workers appear to be experimenting in this 
area. Giftedness as an educational concept tends to be defined more 
broadly than formerly. Wider attention is given to the educational 
and adjustment problems of gifted children. LOK 
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word should be used a sufficient number of times to enable the ordi- 
nary. child to secure a grasp of the meaning and the function of the 
word. 

Should net some means be devised to eliminate proper nouns 
from arithmetictextbooks? Have proper nouns a, place in arithme- 
tic textbooks? If proper nouns do have a placé in the textbooks of 
arithmetic, is it not possible-to reduce the number used and thereby 
decrease the vocabulary load of the’books? 

From the research herein presented it-is apparent that some pub- 
lishing companies are employing reading experts to assure proper 
vocabulary load. This study indicates, however, that.additional re- 
search and care in the development of the vocabulary in arithmetic 
textbooks are essential to the process of teaching arithmetic in the 
various grades of the schools. 
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SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL-NORMAL CHILDREN? 


221. ABEL, THEODORA M. ‘“‘Work Adjustments of Adolescent Subnormal 

Girls,” Industrial Conflict, pp. 131-41. Edited by George W. Hartmann 

and Theodore Newcomb. First Yearbook of the Society for the Psycho- 

logical Study of Social Issues, an Affiliate of the American Psychological 
Association, 1939. New York: Cordon Co., Inc., 1940. 


Recommends sheltered shops or long-term apprenticeships for the improved 
adjustment and continued supervision of subnormal girls who need protection 
not offered in business. 


222. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY. Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Sixty-third Annual Session of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, 1939, Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1 and 2. Elwyn, Pennsyl- 
vania: American Association on Mental Deficiency (E. A. Whitney, 
secretary, % Elwyn Training School), 19309. 


Number 1 contains the following articles of particular importance for this list: 
Frank L. Beals, ‘‘Administrative Studies in the Education of Mental Defec- 
tives,’ pp. 197-201; Katherine P. Bradway, ‘“‘Academic Achievement in a 
Group of Mentally Retarded Subjects,” pp. 154-62; Hildegarde E. Graeve, 
‘The Musical Program in an Institution,” pp. 228-33; Newell C. Kephart, 
“The Effect of a Highly Specialized Program upon the I.Q. in High-Grade 
Mentally Deficient Boys,” pp. 216-21; Myra W. Kuenzel, ‘‘Social Status of 
Foster Families Engaged in Community Care and Training of Mentally De- 
ficient Children,” pp. 244-53; Ruth T. Melcher, ‘‘A Program of Prolonged 
Pre-academic Training for the Young Mentally Handicapped Child,” pp. 202- 
15; IT. Ernest Newland, ‘‘A Study of Uneducable Children Excluded from 
Pennsylvania Public Schools,” pp. 187-96; Dorothy A. Pollock, ‘‘4-H Clubs 
for Mental Defectives,” pp. 222-27; Alfred A. Strauss and Newell C. Kephart, 
‘‘Rate of Mental Growth in a Constant Environment among Higher Grade 
Moron and Borderline Children,” pp. 137-42. 

Number 2 contains the following articles: Hilda Abrams, ‘‘Integration of Aca- 
demic and Industrial Possibilities through a Classroom Activity,” pp. 125-32; 
William Calvin Barger, ‘‘Where the New York State Program for the Care of 
Mental Defectives Fails To Meet the Needs of the Schools,” pp. 198-202; 
Samuel A. Kirk, ‘Reading Aptitudes of Mentally Retarded Children,” pp. 
156-62. 


t See also Item 515 (Kirk) in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 
1940, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 480 in the November, 1940, num- 
ber of the School Review; and Item 388 (Hill) in the May, 1941, number of the School 
Review. Item 128 (Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture) in the March, 1941, number of 
the Elementary School Journal contains two articles of importance for this list: Newell 
C. Kephart, ‘‘Influencing the Rate of Mental Growth in Retarded Children through 
Environmental Stimulation’’; Miriam C. Pritchard, Kathryn M. Horan, and Leta 
S. Hollingworth, ‘“The Course of Mental Development in Slow Learners under an ‘Ex- 
perience Curriculum.’’”’ Item 212 (Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child) in 
the April, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal contains a section (chap. vi) 
entitled ‘‘Providing for Slow-learning, Disinterested, and Retarded Children.” 
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BALLER, WARREN R. “A Study of the Behavior Records of Adults Who, 
When They Were in School, Were Judged To Be Dull in Mental Abil- 
ity,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LV (De- 
cember, 1939), 365-79. 
A study of conduct records of dull adults, with analysis of their adjustment 
difficulties. " 


CHARNEY, HATTIE, and BERKEN, Rutu. A Year of Nature Study i Our 
City. Curriculum Bulletin No. 10, Publication No. 11. New York: Di- 
vision of Elementary Schools, Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1940. Pp.'72. 

Describes activities in natural science carried on by two groups of slow-learning 
children at Public School 500 (Speyer School), New York City. 


Dott, Epcar A. ‘Foster Care for Mental Defectives,” Training School 
Bulletin, XXXVI (February, 1940), 193-205. 
Recommends that hostels or colony houses be established, to stand midway 
between institutional care and home care in the provisions for mental de- 
fectives. 


“Education of Handicapped Children,” Pi Lambda Theta Journal, Be 
(December, 1939, Part I), 37-56. 


This issue contains reports of research and descriptions of teaching practices 
in various institutions for handicapped children. 


Farson, MABEL R. “Education of the Handicapped Child for Social Com- 
petency,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VI (January, 1940), 138-44, 
150. 

The frustrations and the inferiorities from which the subnormal suffer are 
alleviated through programs that help the handicapped develop self-reliance 
and self-respect. 


HERSHFIELD, ALEXANDER S. ““The Mentally Handicapped Child,” Illinois 
Medical Journal, LX XVII (April, 1940), 369-71. 
Summarizes the commonly accepted facts concerning mentally subnormal] chil- 


dren. The working-colony system with conditions approximating home sur- 
roundings is recommended in Illinois. 


Kirk, SAMUEL A. “A Reading Program for Mentally Retarded Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, VI (November, 1939), 49-54, 71. 
Recommends that mentally retarded children be given a prolonged pre-reading 


_ period up to between eight and eleven years of age and from then on a modi- 
fied reading program suited to the slower learner’s requirements. 


McGEHEE, WILLIAM. A Study of Retarded Children in the Elementary 
School. Contribution to Education No. 246. Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1939. Pp. 128. 

Presents an extensive study of the mental status, chronological age, aca- 


demic achievements, personality, and interests of mentally retarded children 
in the elementary grades. 
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231. Mones, LEon. ‘“‘Cleveland Junior High Develops Courses for Binet (Low 
I.Q.) Pupils,” Clearing House, XIV (April, 1940), 451-57. 
Describes an experimental junior high school course developed for mentally 
retarded adolescents formerly considered too dull for high school. 


232. NEMZEK, CLAUDE L., and MEIXNER, BARBARA. ‘‘Academic Progress of 
Subnormal Pupils,” School and Society, L (December 16, 1939), 806-8. 


Describes results of using objective-test data as the basis for determining the 
academic progress made by children in classes for the mentally subnormal. 


233. STRAUSS, A. A.,and KEPHART, NEWELL C. “Behavior Differences in Men- 
tally Retarded Children Measured by a New Behavior Rating Scale,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, XCVI (March, 1940), 1117-24. 


The behavior rating scale used differentiates two groups of mentally retarded 
children, one of which showed brain damage. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


234. BENDER, LAURETTA, and SCHILDER, PAUL. ‘“‘Impulsions: A Specific Dis- 
order of the Behavior of Children,” Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
XLIV (November, 1940), 990-1008. 
Gives the symptomatology of impulsion cases, based on observations of this 
disorder in children. 


235. Fick, M.L. The Intelligence of Dependent Children. Research Series No. tr. 
Pretoria, South Africa: South African Council for Education and Social 
Research, 1936. Pp. 44. . 

Children in industrial schools and reformatories in state institutions of South 
Africa were found below normal in intelligence and unable to master the 
training keyed to the difficulty level required in the community. 


236. FREEDMAN, B. ‘“‘Truancy as a Symptom,” Psychiatric Quarterly Supple- 
ment, XIV (January, 1940), 17-22. (Reprints available from author, 
2 East 103d Street, New York City.) 

Truancy is considered as maladjustment which, in dealings with truant indi- 
viduals, might be approached from several angles. 

237. HEALY, WILLIAM, and BRONNER, A. F. Treatment and What Happened 
Afterward. Boston: Judge Baker Guidance Center, 1939. Pp. 54. 
Describes the subsequent adjustment, after five to eight years, of cases re- 
ferred to the Judge Baker Guidance Center. 

238. KANNER, LEO. ‘“‘Play Investigation and Play Treatment of Children’s Be- 
havior Disorders,” Journal of Pediatrics, XVII (October, 1940), 533-46. 
Describes therapeutic play work with children, especially developments during 
the past five or six years. 

239. LAYMAN, JAMES W. “A Clinical Study of Children under Foster Care,” 
Journal of Psychology, X (July, 1940), 107-20. 


Evaluates the progress shown by children placed in foster homes and discusses 
the factors that affect foster-home adjustment. 
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Lewis, E. P. ‘‘Foster-Home Placement of Problem Children,” Canadian 
Public Health Journal, XXXI (March, 1940), 127-32. 


Reports a study of a hundred foster children placed in homes. The types of 
problems are analyzed, and the results of placements are summarized. 


MILLER, CHARLES, and SLAvson, S. R. “Integration of Individual and 
Group Therapy in the Treatment of a Problem Boy,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, TX (October, 1939), 792-97. 

Describes results of group experiences along with case-work treatment for a 
ten-year-old boy considered a behavior problem. 


RrIEMER, Morris D. ‘“‘Runaway Children,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, X (July, 1940), 522-26. 
Analyzes the causes of children’s runaway behavior and describes the char- 
acteristic abnormalities of runaway children. 


STEWART, ALMA May. ‘Personnel Work with the Special School Pupil,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, VI (May, 1940), 283-87, 306. 
Describes individual guidance work at the Montefiore Special School for prob- 
lem boys in Chicago. 


YARNELL, HELEN. ‘‘Firesetting in Children,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, X (April, 1940), 272-86. 
This study of sixty fire-setting children shows that they lack security. They 
tend to go in pairs, with an active and a passive member. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY! 


BARKER, GORDON H. “Family Factors in the Ecology of Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXX (January- 
February, 1940), 681-91. 

Analyzes factors in juvenile delinquency, such as family relationships, birth 
order, siblings, race, and nativity, for more than seven thousand cases appear- 
ing in the Juvenile Court of Chicago. 


BENDER, LAURETTA, and CURRAN, FRANK J. ‘‘Children and Adolescents 
Who Kill,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, I (April, 1940), 297- 
329, 

Gives a psychoanalytic interpretation of children who kill and their reactions 
to the deed. Detailed case studies are cited. 


BisHop, RutuH. ‘‘Points of Neutrality in Social Attitudes of Delinquents 
and Non-delinquents,” Psychometrika, V (March, 1940), 35-45. 


Makes use of rating scales for comparing delinquent boys with non-delinquent 
boys with respect to attitudes toward good and bad social habits. 


Item 127 (Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the March, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal contains the 
following article pertaining to juvenile delinquency: Harold M. Williams, ‘‘Intelli- 
gence and Delinquency.” 
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248. CaBoT, P. S. pEQ. “A Long-Term Study of Children: The Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study,” Child Development, XI (June, 1940), 143-51. 


Presents the philosophy, the research program, and the organization of the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. 


249. DAY, FRANKLIN; HARTOcH, ANNA; and SCHACHTEL, ERNEST. ‘‘A Ror- 
schach Study of a Defective Delinquent,” Journal of Criminal Psycho- 
pathology, II (July, 1940), 62-79. 

The personality analysis obtained by means of the Rorschach Test for a defec- 
tive delinquent is studied with reference to the subject’s life-history. 


250. FAUQUIER, WILLIAM. ‘“The Measurement of Attitudes of Delinquent and 
Normal Boys by Use of an Associational Technique,” Child Development, 
X (December, 1939), 231-39. 
When a brief word-association test was given, qualitative differences were 
found between the attitudes of delinquent boys classified as showing good or 
bad institutional adjustment and a normative control group. 


251. Forgotten Adolescent. New York: New York Law Society (36 West Forty- 
fourth Street), 1940. Pp. 60. 
Summarizes the recommendations made regarding pre-arraignment, magis- 
trates’ courts and procedures, and detention in the pre-trial treatment of de- 
linquents in New York City. 


252. GLUECK, SHELDON and ELEANOR. Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. vili+330. 
Answers the question of what happens to youths who pass through juvenile 
courts and correctional institutions over a fifteen-year period. Includes pre- 
diction tables forecasting subsequent behavior. 


253. GOLDBERG, J. A., and GOLDBERG, R. W. Girls on City Streets. New York: 
Foundation Books (105 West Fortieth Street), 1940. Pp. 358. 
Summarizes factors in the case histories of girls under sixteen years of age in- 
volved in rape in New York City, together with the personal and community 
factors associated with rape. : 


254. Handbook of American Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles: Vol. II. Ken- 
tucky—Tennessee, edited by W. B. Cox, J. A. Shelly, and G. S. Minard, 
pp. 294; Vol. III. Pacific Coast States, edited by W. B. Cox and J. A. 
Shelly, pp. 418. New York: Osborne Association, Inc., 1940. 


These handbooks give comprehensive descriptions and detailed information 
concerning institutions for the delinquent in various sections of the country. 


255. HENRY, GEORGE W., and Gross, ALFRED A. “Social Factors in Delin- 
quency,” Mental Hygiene, XXIV (January, 1940), 59-78. 
Includes case histories showing that delinquent boys present serious social 
problems. Concludes that crime is caused by a complex interplay of many 
forces. 
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. Justice and the Child in New Jersey. Report of the State of New Jersey 


Juvenile Delinquency Commission. Trenton, New Jersey: State of New 
Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commission, 1939. Pp. xii+262. 
The final report of the New Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commission. Sum- 


marizes fundamental truths regarding delinquent children and makes recom- 
mendations for meeting delinquency problems. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Massachusetts as a Public Responsibtlity. Boston: 
Massachusetts Child Council, 1939. Pp. xii+1096. 
Various chapters relate to the legal aspects of juvenile delinquency, institution- | 
al and foster-home care and treatment for the delinquent, clinical organization 
and services, and the responsibility of school and community. 


“Juvenile Delinquency and the School,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXII (March, 
1940), 329-67. 
Contains a series of articles outlining the problems of delinquency, causes of 
delinquency, and remedial therapeutic programs. 


LEVIN, YALE. “The Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency in England during 
the Early Nineteenth Century,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, XXXI (May-June, 1940), 38-54. 

Reviews the history of provision for juvenile delinquents in England in the 
early nineteenth century. 


REYMERT, MARTIN L. “Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, VI (May, 1940), 300-3, 306. 


Makes recommendations for community clinic and guidance service for pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency. 


Stout, JEAN. “The Treatment Needs of an Unselected Group of Juvenile 
Delinquents,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, X (June, 1940), 
316-51. 

Shows how an effective preventive and therapeutic program can be instituted 


for the treatment needs of juvenile delinquents without great strain on com- 
munity resources. 


WEEKS, H. Asutey. “Male and Female Broken Home Rates by Types of 
Delinquency,” American Sociological Review, V (August, 1940), 601-9. 
The large sex differences in broken-home rates for delinquents can be ex- | 


plained in terms of the types of delinquents in the two sexes referred for study 
and treatment. 


Wiers, Paut. “Can Rural and Urban Delinquency Be Compared?” Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXX (November—December, 
1939), 522-33. 


Rural and urban delinquency show similarity in court treatment and in nature 
of problems, 
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SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN? 


264. “The Baltimore Program of Education for Pupils of Superior Ability,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XVIII (September—October, 1940), 1-97. 
This issue is devoted to the Baltimore program for educating superior children. 


Administrative features of the program and curriculum developments are 
described. 


265. CoNKLIN, AGNES M. Failures of Highly Intelligent Pupils. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 792. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. xii+250. 

An analysis of case-study data relating to personality maladjustment is fol- 
lowed by a summary of the differences between an experimental group of 
gifted children who failed in school and a normative control group. 


266. LAycock, SAMUEL R. “Special Classes for Gifted Children in a Small 
City,” Understanding the Child, TX (April, 1940), 3-6. 
One of several articles in this number describing special classroom and edu- 
cational enterprises for gifted children in city and rural districts in Canada. 


267. Lewis, WILLIAM Drayton. A Study of Superior Children in the Elemen- 
tary School. Contribution to Education No. 266. Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1940. Pp. 104. 

The personality traits, activities, hobbies, and achievements of gifted children 
are compared with those of a normative control group. 


268. Martens, EvisE H. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: II. 
Gifted Children. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 41, 
1940 (revised). Pp. iv+44. 
Topics included are the definition, diagnosis, prognosis, education, health, and 
social adjustment of gifted children. 


269. ORLEANS, JosEPH B. “The Gifted Pupil at George Washington High 
School,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, 
XXII (January, 1940), 17-42. 
Provisions for gifted children in high school are surveyed, and recommenda- 
tions are made for the selection and instruction of these children. 


270. THORNDIKE, ROBERT L. “Performance of Gifted Children on Tests of 
Developmental Age,” Journal of Psychology, TX (April, 1940), 337-43. 


Analyzes the responses of gifted children to the Furfey tests of developmental 
age. 


™ See also Item 385 (Carroll) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1941, number of the School Review. Item 128 (Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1941, number of the Elementary 
School Journal contains the following study of superior children: Paul Witty, ‘‘A Genet- 
ic Study of Fifty Gifted Children.” Item 212 (Meeting Special Needs of the Individual 
Child) in the April, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal contains a series of 
articles (chap. v) entitled “‘Providing for Children of Superior Ability.” 
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271. Witty, Pau. “Contributions to the I.Q. Controversy from the Study 
of Superior Deviates,” School and Society, LI (April 20, 1940), 503-8. 


Recommends that gifted children be identified by consistently remarkable per- 
formance in any valuable area rather than solely by intelligence tests. Segre- 
gation and homogeneous grouping are not recommended. 


272. ZORBAUGH, HArvEY W. “How May the Community Utilize Its Gifted 
Children?” Mental Hygiene, XXIV (January, 1940), 1-16. 


Pleads for more intelligent consideration of gifted children so that their per- 
sonal and social adjustment will be improved and their utilization in the com- 
munity will be socially more productive. 


TRENDS NOTED IN RECENT LITERATURE ON THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The current literature on the education of the physically handi- 
capped reflects the general premise that the purpose of education is 
to aid the child in a continuous and progressive adjustment to life- 
problems. In this bibliography, therefore, appear articles relating 
to problems ranging from the preschool period to the period of voca- 
tional training. The aspects of social and emotional adjustment are 
noted particularly, but practically no research on this subject has 
as yet been developed. 

In the field of speech there have been several studies on the nature 
and phenomena of stuttering. Attention is generally directed to the 
broader program of speech for all children, while the teacher who is 
a speech specialist is giving more concentrated attention to the de- 
velopment of techniques for the child with a serious problem, such 
as stammering or speech defects associated with cerebral palsy. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


273. BUELL, CHARLES. “Recreation and Physical Education for the Blind,” 
Recreation, XXXIV (October, 1940), 435-36. 


The physical-education instructor of Washington School for the Blind de- 
scribes active team games for blind children. 


274. COHEN, MARCELLA S. “The Visually Handicapped Child in the Rural 
Community,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VI (April, 1940), 260-63. 


A rural program, caring for thirty-eight visually handicapped children in 
thirty-one districts in Alleghany County and in two neighboring counties in 
Pennsylvania, was initiated in 1934 by the Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind. Its success and acceptance indicate that the plan should be taken over 
by special-education departments. 
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275. COOPER, Epmonp L. “The Ophthalmologist and the Sight-saving Class 
Teacher in Conservation of Vision,” Sight-saving Review, X (March, 
1940), 19-27. 
An ophthalmologist states how the teacher and the school nurse can achieve 
effective co-operation with the physician and the home. Visual levels for sight- 
saving class pupils and for “blind” pupils eligible for Braille classes are fur- 
nished. 

276. EMANUELE, GEorGE. ‘Playground Activity for the Blind Child,” Teachers 
Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, XII (March, 1940), 76-79. 
Tells how playground activities and sports can be adapted to the needs of the 
blind. Socialization through group play is encouraged. 


277. FRAMPTON, MERLE E. (editor). Education of the Blind. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Co., 1940. Pp. xxvi+436. 
A study of methods in teaching the blind at the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels, developed in collaboration with the staff of the New York Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind. 


278. Hayes, SAMUEL P. ‘‘Mental Measurements of the Blind: History, Inven- 

tory, Criticism,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, XIII 
(January, 1941), 42-52, 60. 
A detailed account of the adaptation and use of achievement and intelligence 
tests for the blind, beginning with Irwin’s early work. Achievement tests 
adapted in recent years are listed under the areas of elementary school, high 
school, and diagnostic and remedial. 


279. KASTRUP, MARGUERITE L. “Teaching Beginning Reading to the Sight 
Saving Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VII (January, 1941), 
141-42, 152-53. 

A supervisor of sight-saving classes describes reading methods which take 
account of the interests and of the visual defects of young sight-saving pupils. 


280. LENDE, HELGA (compiler). Books about the Blind. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1940. Pp. viii+216. 

A compilation of selected annotated bibliographies listing the important publi- 
cations in English and in other languages on various subjects relating to the 
blind. 

281. LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. “New Reading Practices,” Teachers Forum for 
Instructors of Blind Children, XIII (November, 1940), 31-34, 39. 
Results from Stanford Achievement Tests show slower rate of Braille reading 
and low achievement in literature and history. Wider use of the talking book is 
recommended for blind pupils. 


282. Nystrom, INcEBorG. ‘Mental Health for Sight-saving Class Pupils,” 
Sight-saving Review, X (December, 1940), 295-307. 


A teacher of a sight-saving class discusses the various factors in home and 
school which can be made conducive to sound mental health. 
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283. WHITE, MARGARET G. “The Influence of Case Work on the Study of 
Arithmetic in a Sight-saving Class,” Sight-saving Class Exchange, No. 75 
(February, 1941), pp. 4-13. | 
A teacher describes her analysis of individual pupil problems and her methods 
of teaching number. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


284. The Crippled Child in New York City. Report of the Commission for 
Study of Crippled Children. New York: Commission for Study of 
Crippled Children, Board of Education of the City of New York, 1940. 
Pp. xiv-+218. 

A statistical analysis of the physical and the social status of 16,731 registered 
crippled children. All agencies furnishing care in New York City—medical, 
social, educational, vocational, and recreational—were studied. Recom- 


mendations for improved programs and further co-ordination of services are 
defined. 


285. Hoop, RoBERT C. “Progress Report on Services for Crippled Children 
under Title V, Part 2, of the Social Security Act,” Child, V (September, 
1940), 69-72. 
Continued progress has been made in the development of services. Every state 
is now receiving federal grants-in-aid for services for crippled children and 
has an active program in operation. 


286. INGRAM, CHRISTINE P., BRYNE, MAy E., and Jounson, BEss R. ‘‘Edu- 
cating Crippled Children,” Crippled Child, XVIII (February, 1941), 
T15420) 130-37, 

These three articles are devoted, respectively, to the values of the special unit 
in the elementary school, of the special school for crippled children only, and of 
the special school providing for all types of physically handicapped. 


287. McIntire, HAzEL C. “Co-ordinating Lay and Professional Services in the 
Field of Education, Social and Economic Adjustment,” Crippled Child, 
XVIII (February, 1941), 132-35, 138. 

Describes how lay and professional groups can co-operate to provide the several 


services needed for the child who ultimately achieves satisfactory vocational 
adjustment. 


288. McINnTIrRE, J. THomas (compiler). “A Cerebral Birth Palsy Bibliography.” 
Institutional Bulletin No. 30. Elyria, Ohio: National Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Inc., 1941. Pp. 38 (mimeographed). 


Provides an exhaustive bibliography of about 650 references, varying in type 
from the highly technical article on surgical care to the simple article on care 
and training of the cerebral palsied child, for parents and lay workers. 
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289. MAsTEN, MABEL G. “Mental Hygiene Problems of the Crippled Child,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, VII (December, 1940), 108-12. 


Problems concerning the adjustment of the child with cerebral palsy are dis- 
cussed more fully than those for other types. 


290. MENDENHALL, GEORGIANA S. “The Influence of the Arts on the Lives of 
Handicapped Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VII (October, 
1940), 11-18, 33-34. 
Describes the program of the Philadelphia orthopedic school in making avail- 
able to the children varied experiences in music, rhythmics, dramatics, inter- 
pretive and folk dancing, clay-modeling, painting, and other phases of art 
work. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


291. HowarpD, Evetyn S. “The Preschool Department at the Rochester 
School,” Volta Review, XLII (July, 1940), 405-8, 440. 
The teacher describes a program for young deafened children based on nursery- 
school techniques for normal children and on the use of the Alcorn method for 
developing speech. 


292. JONES, URIEL C. ‘A Critical Survey of Vocational Guidance in Schools 
for the Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXV (November, 1940), 
471-86. 

Presents the summary findings of a questionnaire from fifty schools for the 
deaf. 


293. NEw, Mary C. “Speech for the Young Deaf Child,” Volta Review, XLII 
(October, 1940), 592-99. 
Describes the carefully planned progressive program, utilizing a casual ap- 
proach and natural sequence in speech and language, which provides guidance 
for young deaf children at the Lexington School for the Deaf in New York 
City. Includes a discussion by Corinne Rocheleau Rouleau and an open dis- 
cussion. 


294. O’CONNOR, CLARENCE D. ‘‘The Use of Residual Hearing,” Volia Review, 
XLII (June, 1940), 327-33, 382-83. 
The report of a partial follow-up of an extensive and comprehensive survey in 
1935 and 1936 of medical and educational phases of testing, medical treat- 
ment, and the utilization of residual hearing of pupils in schools for the deaf. 


295. O’CoNNOR, CLARENCE D. “The Education of the Acoustically Handi- 
capped Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VII (December, 1940), 
84-94, 113. 
This well-rounded report presents findings of recent hearing surveys and states 
diagnoses on the basis of differentiated educational treatment for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children. Four case histories are given. 
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WHILDIN, OLIvE A. “Language for the Younger Deaf Child in the School, 
in the Home,” Volta Review, XLII (October, 1940), 641-48. 
The supervisor of classes for the deaf and hard-of-hearing children in Baltimore 
reports on the school program of experiences for young children and the carry- 
over to the home. Includes a discussion by Anna B. Peck and an open dis- 
cussion. 


DELICATE CHILDREN! 


Brown, G. D., and THompson, W. H. “The Diabetic Child: An Analytic 

Study of His Development,” American Journal of see of Children, 
LIX (February, 1940), 238-54. 
Compares data pertaining to several factors obtained from case studies and 
individual interview of sixty juvenile diabetic patients with equivalent data — 
from nondiabetic siblings and from diabetic subjects reported on by other 
investigators. 


CrILE, Erta W. “The Feasibility of School Opportunities for the Epi- 
leptic,”’ Journal of Exceptional Children, VI (April, 1940), 251-54, 263- 
64. 

Describes the medical and educational program of a twenty-four—hour school 
for epileptics established in 1935 under the direction of the Detroit Board of 
Education. 


Hoop, Ropert C. “A New Development in the Crippled Children’s Pro- 
grams,” Child, V (January, 1941), 163-64. 
Federal funds under the Social Security Act are now made available to states 
for developing services for children with heart disease and conditions leading 
to it, such as rheumatic fever. 


McGrew, JANICE WAGGENER. “Emotional Adjustments of the Hospital- 
ized Child through Participation in the Hospital School,” Crippled Child, 
XVIII (June, 1940), 7-9, 24. 

Reports on the fears and insecure feelings of pupils entering a hospital. The 
student nurses are trained to provide a program of treatment and teaching 
which aids stabilization and security. 


SILVER, HARRY B. ‘““The School and the Child with Heart Disease,” Jour- 
nal of Health and Physical Education, XI (June, 1940), 344-45, 384-86. 
The cardiologist of the schools of Newark, New Jersey, reports on the initial 


heart examination for all children entering gymnasium instruction and the 
percentage of heart conditions that are found. 


tSee also Item 212 (Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the April, 1941, number of the Elementary School 
Journal for an article pertaining to delicate children: Gladys M. Friesner, “Fresh Air 
Rooms for Physically Handicapped Pupils.” 
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SPEECH DEFECTIVES! 


. Barr, H. “A Quantitative Study of the Specific Phenomena Observed 
in Stuttering,” Journal of Speech Disorders, V (September, 1940), 277- 
80. 
A direct-observation method was used at the University of Iowa to study 
specific phenomena of ten subjects during stuttering. 


DANIELS, ELizABETH M. ‘‘An Analysis of the Relation between Handed- 

ness and Stuttering with Special Reference to the Orton-Travis Theory 
of Cerebral Dominance,” Journal of Speech Disorders, V (December, 
1940), 309-109. 
Lends little or no support to the common reports of many relationships exist- 
ing between handedness and stuttering. Much further research is recommend- 
ed, however, in definition of the concept of handedness, in devising methods 
of testing and scoring, and in studying the development of handedness. 


Hutz, H. C. “A Study of the Respiration of Fourteen Spastic Paralysis 
Cases during Silence and Speech,” Journal of Speech Disorders, V (Sep- 
tember, 1940), 275-76. 

Records of the spastic’s breathing show malfunctioning that can be defined 
and partially explained. Further research on speech of spastics is advised. 


Knupson, THELMA A. “What the Classroom Teacher Can Do for Stut- 
terers,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVI (April, 1940), 207-12. 


A teacher of speech suggests and explains ten constructive ways in which the 
classroom teacher can aid the stutterer. 


Kravsz, E. O. “Ts Stuttering Primarily a Speech Disorder?” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, V (September, 1940), 227-31. 
Makes a distinction between speaking and talking in terms of the social 
situation. The thesis is that stuttering is not primarily a speech disorder but 
rather a form of negative compulsion. 


PALMER, Martin F. “The Speech Development of Normal Children,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, V (June, 1940), 185-88. 
Describes the plan for a longitudinal study of the vocalization and of the 
speech of children from birth on at the Municipal University of Wichita, 
Kansas. 


RUTHERFORD, BERNEICE R. “The Use of Negative Practice in Speech Ther- 
apy with Children Handicapped by Cerebral Palsy, Athetoid Type,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, V (September, 1940), 259-04. 


Describes a procedure to make the child aware.of his secondary movements, 
which are habits no longer needed, and to develop in him the power to induce 
or inhibit them. 


See also Item 386 (Gifford) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 


1941, number of the School Review. 
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Travis, L. E. “The Need for Stuttering,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 
V (September, 1940), 193-202. 
Presents and discusses the thesis that stuttering is a defense designed to pre- 
vent anxiety from developing when certain impulses of which the stutterer 
dares not become aware threaten to expose themselves. 


Youne, J. A. “Speech Rehabilitation in the Rural Schools of Waukesha 
County, Wisconsin,” Journal of Speech Disorders, V (March, 1940), 
aheeo: 

Summarizes the obstacles met in introducing a speech-rehabilitation program 
in rural schools. 
GENERAL REFERENCES! 


. Adjustment Services in Michigan for Exceptional Children. Bulletin No. | 


312. Lansing, Michigan: Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1940. Pp. 4o. 


A useful directory of adjustment services available to exceptional children in 
the state of Michigan. 


“Education of Exceptional Children,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXIII (Octo- 
ber, 1940), 33-76. 
Contains articles by well-known authorities on the organization of state and 


city programs and on the selection and educational treatment of all types of 
exceptional children—physical, mental, and social. 


Eis, WILtIAM J. “The Handicapped Child,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, CCXII (November, 1940), 
138-45. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Handicapped of the 1930 White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection surveys the developments in the 
field in the past ten years. 


Laycock, SAMUEL R. “The Mental Hygiene of Exceptional Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, VI (April, 1940), 244-50, 263. 
Analyzes the basic needs of exceptional children and recommends that the 
teacher study each child from the standpoint of his abilities and limitations. 


Lewis, MARGARET C. “Girl Scouting in Institutions for the Handi- 
capped,” Children’s Institutions, I (October, 1940), 22-23, 39. 


In 1939 there were 158 troops of handicapped girls located in institutions. Four 
values to the girl herself are noted. 


t See also Item 450 (Garrison) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal; and Item 290 (Griffin, 
Laycock, and Line) in the March, 1941, number, and Items 387 (Heck) and 395 
(Frampton and Rowell) in the May, 1941, number of the School Review. 
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316. McCGEHEE, WILLIAM, and LEwis, W. Drayton. ‘Parental Attitudes of 
Mentally Superior, Average, and Retarded Children,” School and So- 
ciety, LI (April 27, 1940), 556-59. 
Discovers reliable differences between parental attitudes for groups of superior, 
average, and retarded children. 


317. Martens, Extse H. “State Supervisory Programs for Exceptional Chil- 
dren,’ School Life, XXVI (November, 1940), 34-37. 


A statement of the history of state beginnings in the field of exceptional chil- 
dren is followed by a report of programs in sixteen states. 


318. Meaty, E.M. The Exceptional Child: Your Responsibility and Mine. Bos- 
ton: Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 1940. Pp. viii+78. 
A book for parents, teachers, and social workers, written in simple terminology. 
Describes the needs of the individual child who is exceptional. 


319. OHMANN, O. A. “The Psychology of the Handicapped,” Crippled Child, 
XVIII (June, 1940), 3-4, 23. 
The problems of the handicapped child are discussed under three headings: 
(1) recognition and treatment of the disabilities, (2) attitudes of parents and 
teachers, and (3) adjustment of the child’s attitude toward himself and his 
difficulties. 


320. SEIPT, IRENE S. “Training the Exceptional Child for Social Efficiency,” 
Training School Bulletin, XXXVI (November, 1939), 133-42. 
Recommends a well-planned program of recreation and athletics to aid the 
exceptional child in taking his place in social groups and for general increase in 
social efficiency. 


Educational Writings 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES / 


EDUCATION FOR WortHY Home Mempersuip.—At the time when atten- 
tion appears to be focused almost universally on matters’ of military prepara- 
tion and international crises, it is gratifying to find that/serious thought is still 
being given to.the more intimate and personal aspects of life. Although the 
problems of citizenship are by no means unrelated to/those of home and family 
life, it would be easy, during times of national emetgency, to give attention to 
the former only and\to neglect the latter. During’recent months, however, the 
general topic of education for worthy home membership has been treated in 
several new publications, one of which is the’ subject of the present review. 

Two committees, finding themselves working along similar lines, wisely de- 
cided to pool their efforts,and to produce a single publication. The resulting 
volume, which was prepared by ten writers, is devoted to curricular problems 
in education for home and family living. ‘More specifically, it is concerned with 
the basic principles which relate to the program needed at the various levels 
of the school system and with particular practices which have been used or 
might be used to advantage in attempting to attain this objective. , 

The contents of the volume are organized into nine chapters. The first three 
present a general background for/thé\remainder of the book and deal chiefly 
with the effects of social change on the home and family, the major themes to 
be followed in educating for family life, the personality needs of the individual, 
and the needs for learning experiences which should form the basis for school 
practices. The next four chapters are concerned with the school programs a t 
various levels, including the elementary school, secondary school, college, and 
youth and adult education.; The eighth chapter considers the preparation of the 
teachers who are to provide these programs, and the final chapter is devoted to 
the problem of utilizing the whole school, parents, and community organiza- 
tions in preparing for family life. 

The basic features of the program of educating for family life are, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, admirably conceived. Due recognition is given to re- 


t Family Living and Our Schools: Suggestions for Instructional Programs. The Joint 
Committee on Curriculum Aspects of Education for Home and Family Living of the 
Home Economics Department of the National Education Association and the Society 
for Curriculum Study, Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon, co-chairmen. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xiv-+468. $2.50. | 
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